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Net Profits Drop at District Member Banks 


Although 1951 was a profitable year for practically all Sixth 
District member banks, the rate of net profits they earned 
on their capital accounts averaged lower than that for any 

ear since 1943, Expenses cut deeper into earnings, but 
higher income taxes explain most of the decline in the ratio 
of net profits to total capital accounts from 10.6 percent in 
1950 to 9.4 in 1951. 
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A detailed picture of operations is obtained each year 
from the operating ratios computed for each member bank 
and the average ratios derived from them. Ratios for 1951 
were computed from data taken from the banks’ reports of 
condition for December 30, 1950; June 30, 1951; and Octo- 
ber 10, 1951, and from the reports of earnings and dividends 
for the entire year 1951. The averages discussed in this 
article and presented in the table on the following page are 
arithmetic averages of the individual bank ratios. 


Sources of Earnings 


Commercial banks derive their earnings from the lending 
and investing of money and from the performance of serv- 
ices. Of these two sources, lending and investing money is by 
far the most important. In 1951, District member banks as a 
group got 58.5 percent of their income from making loans, 
slightly more than the 57.5 percent derived from lending 
operations in 1950. Lending to the Government by holding 
securities provided 21.2 percent of the total income, com- 
pared with 21.9 for 1950. In addition, 6 percent of the banks’ 
earnings came from their holdings of non-Government se- 
curities—the same percentage as in 1950. 


Service charges on deposit accounts brought in 6.9 percent 
of banks’ total earnings in 1951, a ratio also unchanged 
from 1950. Other earnings provided 7.4 percent in 1951, 
against 7.7 percent in 1950. 


Earnings from Loans 


In general, the larger the bank, the smaller the proportion 
of earnings that the bank derives from loans. In 1951, for 
example, banks having deposits of less than one million 
dollars secured 73.7 percent of their earnings from lending 
operations, whereas banks with deposits of over 75 million 
dollars secured only 49.5 percent of their income from this 
source. Both large and small banks, however, earned a greater 
proportion of their total earnings from loans in 1951 than 
in 1950. Earnings from loans as a source of income have 
increased each year since the wartime low in 1945. They 
have not, however, yet reached their prewar importance. In 
1941, they provided 62.7 percent of total earnings. 

Because almost three-fifths of the banks’ earnings now 
come from loans, their total earnings are increasingly sensi- 
tive to changes in the demand for private credit and in the 
rate of interest on this credit. In general, most of the varia- 
tion in earnings from bank to bank and from one section of 
the District to another in 1951 can be explained on this basis. 

During most of the year, loans were well above those of 
1950 although at the end of the year total Sixth District 
member bank loans were approximately the same in amount 
as a year earlier. Thus, for the entire District, loans averaged 
30.4 percent of total assets in 1951, compared with 30.1 per- 
cent in 1950. Since total assets had expanded 9 percent by 
the end of the year, for the banks as a group this meant a 
general expansion of their highest income yielding assets. 
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The year, however, was not one of general loan expansion 
for all banks in all sections of the District. In many cases, 
loans at the smaller banks were a less important part of 
total assets in 1951 than in 1950. Generally, total assets in- 
creased more than loans last year, but there were many 
exceptions to this generalization. 

If the general rise in short-term rates occurring in the 
money market centers during 1951 exerted any effect upon 
Sixth District member bank earnings, the effect was obscured 
by local developments in areas served by the individual 
banks. For the District as a whole, loans earned an average 
return of 6 percent, the same as in 1950. At the largest 
banks, however, those with deposits of over 75 million dol- 
lars, the average rate of return increased from 4.1 to 4.2 
percent. 

Loans immediately affected by an increase in money mar- 
ket rates are generally those to larger borrowers who ordi- 


AVERAGE OPERATING RATIOS OF ALL MEMBER BANKS IN THE 
SIXTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
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SUMMARY RATIOS : 


Percent of total cap. accounts : 
Net current earnings before inc. 


“see ee ee 


16.9 17.1 
13.9 


taxes 8 8 
Profits before inc. taxes. . . . . 17.7. 15.9 142 #145 138 
Net profits. 14.0 11.7 104 105 106 9.4 
Cash dividends declared. . . . . 3.3 3.2 3.3 3 3.1 
Percent of total assets : 
Totalearnings . 2.0 2.4 2.6 2.87 3.05 3.05 
Net current earnings ...... & 1.0 1.0 12110462118 1.13 
Net profits. .......--. 7 7 6 75 68 
SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF 
EARNINGS : 
Percent of total earnings : 
Int. on U.S. Govt.sec.. . . .. 37.7. 30.1 258 241 219 21.2 
int. and div. on other sec. . - 7.4 6.6 6.5 6.3 6.0 6.0 
Earnings on loans ....... 38.4 473 523 54.7 57.5 585 
Serv. chgs. on dep. accounts . . . 6.3 6.6 68 7.0 6.9 6.9 
Other current earnings . . .. . 10.2 9.4 8.6 7.9 7.7 7.4 
Total earnings - 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Salaries and wages... .... 28.5 29.0 29.5 30.0 30.7 31.7 
Other current expenses... . 32.2 320 319 31.2 308 31.0 
Total expenses . ... 60.7 61.0 614 612 615 62.7 
Net current earnings before 
inc. taxes 39.3 39.0 38.6 388 385 37.3 
Net losses including transfers 
orrecoveries+) ...... +2.3 2.1 6.6 5.4 4.4 48 
Taxesonnetincome...... 9.6 7.9 8.6 9.0 10.0 
Net profits. .......-. 33.0 273 241 248 251 £22 
RATES OF EARNINGS ON 
SECURITIES AND LOANS : 
Return on securities : 
int. on U jovt. sec. . . 15 1.6 1.7 1.7 18 
tnt. and div. on other sec... . . 3.6 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.6 
Net losses including transfers 
(or recoveries and profits +) 
on total securities ...... +.1 oo 
Return on loans : 
Earnings on loans . ...... 5.6 5.7 5.7 5.8 6.0 6.0 
Net losses (or recoveries+) on 
DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS : 
Percent of total assets 
U. S. Govt. sec. 50.1 443 39.3 37.1 359 33.8 
eer a 5.6 6.5 6.9 7.2 7.6 7.6 
151 21.4 255 282 30.1 30.4 
Cashassets.......2.2.. 28.5 27.0 27.5 264 25.4 27.1 
Real-estateassets ....... 6 6 7 9 8 9 
Allotherassets ........ 2 2 2 2 
Totalassetts ........ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OTHER RATIOS : 
Total cap. accts. to : 
otalassets ........ 4 5.9 6.2 6.9 7.3 7.3 
Total assets less Govt. sec. and 
Total deposits . ....... 6.3 6.7 7.5 8.0 8.0 
Time deposits? to total deposits... . 20. 198 224 239 23.7 22.7 
Int. on time deposits? to time 
9 9 9 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Number of banks . ...... 329. 333 344 347 353 


ransfers to and from valuation reserves are excluded. 
*Banks with none were excluded in computing this average. 


narily are granted credit at, or near, the prime rate. Because 
these borrowers of necessity deal only with the larger banks, 
increases in the average rate on loans at the larger banks 
may be traced to the increased rates at money market centers. 

Smaller banks are less immediately affected by changes 
in the money market rates. Nevertheless, an increased de- 
mand for loans helped raise the average rate of return at 
many of the smaller banks. At Mississippi member banks 
with deposits of less than 3.5 million dollars, for example, 
where loans at the end of 1951 were up 11 percent from a 
year earlier, the average return on loans was 7 percent in 
1951, compared with 6.5 percent in 1950. On the other hand, 
banks of the same size in Tennessee reported a 2.5 percent 
decline in loans. The average return on their loans in 1951 
was 6.3 percent, less than the 6.9 return for 1950. In other 
areas the supply of loanable funds was great enough to meet 
increased demands for credit at 1950 rates. 


Earnings from Government Securities 


The effect of the’ increased money market rates was more 
directly reflected in the greater average rate of return on 
bank holdings of Government securities in 1951. For all the 
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banks, the rate averaged 1.8 percent in 1951, compared with 
1.7 percent in 1950. The portfolios of larger banks, how- 
ever, felt the impact of increased rates most keenly. These 
banks ordinarily have a greater proportion of their Govern- 
ment security holdings in short-terms than do the smaller 
banks and it was the short-term rates that rose the most in 
1951. 

Although banks as a group added to their Government 
security holdings in 1951, these holdings on an average 
constituted a smaller proportion of total assets in 195] than 
the year before—33.8 percent against 35.9 percent. The 
trend toward the lesser importance of Government security 
holdings that began in 1947 was thus continued. In 1946, 
Government securities constituted 50.1 percent of total assets. 


Expenses and Deductions from Earnings 


Expenses took a greater share of total earnings in 1951 than 
they have in any year since 1945. Despite the general up- 
ward trend in expenses, however, the 62.7 percent ratio for 
1951 was well below the ratios before 1945. In 1942, for 
example, expenses amounted to 74 percent of total earnings. 
Salaries and wages, as well as other expenses, drew more 
heavily on earnings in 1951 than in 1950. Increased expense 
ratios occurred at both large and small banks. 

Net profits were further reduced by the relatively large 
amounts transferred by banks to reserves on bad debt losses 
on loans. On an average, 4.8 percent of total earnings was 
used to cover current losses and to provide for future losses, 
compared with 4.4 percent in 1950. A comparatively small 
part of this deduction from net profits represented actual 
losses on loans. In 1951 the ratio of losses on loans amounted 
to only one-tenth of one percent of total loans, a rate half as 
great as in 1950: 

The growth in income taxes contributed more to the de- 


Sixth District Member Banks 
PERCENT CHANGE IN DEPOSITS, EARNING ASSETS, AND PROFITS 
1951 COMPARED WITH 1950 


Deposit Size of Bank (Millions of Dollars) 


Less Than 3.5- Over All 
3.5 15.0 15.0 
TOTAL DEPOSITS (End of Year) 
Alabama... +9.2 +11.2 +6.8 +79 
+7.6 +9.5 +7.4 +78 
+14 +2.2 +10.5 +9.6 
+9.7 +8.0 +9.3 +9.2 
+9.2 +89 +9.3 +9.2 
TOTAL LOANS (End of Year) 
+5.6 +4.7 —6.5 —3.0 
—2.5 —2.5 +3 —3 
+5.1 +5.0 —1.1 +.2 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES (End of Year) 
+16.2 +5.2 +.6 +18 
Mississippi... +20.2 +6.2 +8.1 +7.7 
Tennessee. +5.5 +10.9 +12.0 +11.4 
NET PROFITS (Year) 
—1.4 —15.0 +2.1 —1.6 
Mississippi. . +86.6 +16.7 +10.1 +15.6 
—2.8 —48 3 
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crease in net profits than either higher expenses or increased 
transfers to valuation reserves. On an average, 10 cents out 
of every dollar earned in 1951 was used to pay income taxes. 
In 1950, the amount was 9 cents. In 1942, the first year for 
which data are available, income taxes took only 3.6 cents 
of each dollar of earnings. 

That income taxes became more significant was especially 
evident at larger banks. At banks with deposits of over 75 
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million dollars, taxes rose from 11.8 percent of total earn- 
ings in 1950 to 14.7 percent in 1951. Banks at the other end 
of the scale, those with deposits of less than 3.5 million dol- 
lars, paid 7.9 percent of their total earnings in income taxes 
in 1951, compared with 7.3 percent in 1950. 
Capital Ratios 

The greater part of the banks’ net profits in 1951, as in past 
years, was retained and resulted in an increase in capital. 
Cash dividends paid amounted on an average to 3.1 percent 
of total capital accounts, compared with 3.2 percent in 1950. 
The building up of capital through the retention of earnings 
and additional investments made by the banks’ stockholders 
just kept pace with the increase in assets. The ratio of total 
capital accounts to total assets for the banks as a group was 
unchanged from 1950 at 7.3 percent. 


CAPITAL RATIOS 
Sixth District Member Banks 
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Because of the increased importance of loans, the ratio 
of capital to “risk assets” declined in 1951 from the pre- 
vious year. Total capital amounted to 20.8 percent of total 
assets excluding Government securities and cash in 1950, In 
1951 the ratio averaged 20.4 percent. 


Banking During Partial Mobilization 


So far as the operations of the District member banks are 
revealed by their operating ratios, 1951 witnessed a contin- 
uation of the trend toward prewar conditions rather than 
toward World War II conditions. 

The conclusion that the defense program of last year has 
had indirect, rather than direct, effects upon member bank 
operations is not surprising, in view of the direction that 
program has taken. For one thing, the large Government 
expenditures for defense did not lead to deficit financing 
comparable to that of World War II. The guns and butter 
program did not dampen the demand for private credit. In- 
deed, private credit developments in 1951 were the predomi- 
nant influences on bank operations. 

In the light of the direction the defense program seems 
likely to take in 1952, banks will operate during the year 
under unique conditions. If conditions resemble those of 
any other period, it will probably be the years immediately 
preceding World War II. Private credit developments will 
predominate. 

Cartes T. TayLor 


Sixth District Statistics 


CONDITION OF 27 MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Percent Change 
March 19, 1952, from 
Mar. 19 Feb. 20 Mar.21 Feb.20 Mar. 21 
Item 1952 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Loans and investments— 

Rs area 2,783,568 2,757,260 2,547,479 +1 +9 
et... 1,077,341 1,072,692 1,143,720 +0 —6 
1,097,147 1,092,466 1°160,747 +0 5 

Commercial, industrial, 

and agricultural loans . 641,215 634,296 693,268 +1 —8 
to brokers and 

dealers in securities . . 9,653 8,857 13,538 +9 —29 
ng carrying 

securities ...... 33,168 33,455 34,768 —1 —5 

Real estate loans... . 87.879 86,989 93,114 +1 —6 


Loans tobanks..... 2,775 6,291 4,901 —56 —43 


Otherloans ...... 322.457 322,578 321,158 —0 +0 
Investments—Total . . . . 1,706,227 1,684,568 1,403,759 +1 +22 
Bills, certificates, 
notes . . - 860,850 810,565 547,646 +6 +57 
S.bonds ...... 609,262 884 641,462 —5 
236,115 234,119 214,651 +1 +10 
Reserve with F. R. Banks 534,960 515,701 560 +4 + 
Cashinvault....... 44,791 274 46,372 
Balances with domestic 
banks... ...... 239,827 205,277 193,103 +17 +24 
Demand deposits adjusted. . 2,084,067 2,053,051 1,888.270 +2 +10 
Time deposits . . ... . 538,278 536,562 512,500 +0 +5 
U.S. Gov't deposits... . 94,266 79,048 98,968 +19 
Deposits of domestic banks . 654,259 628833 545,638 +4 +20 
Borrowings... ..... 11.500 12,000 15,500 —26 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL BANK ACCOUNTS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


___Perent Change 
Feb.1952from r,.to-Date 


Feb. dan. Feb. dan. Feb. 2 Mos.1952 
Place 1952 1952 1951 1952 1951 _‘ from 1951 
ALABAMA 
Anniston. . . . 27,164 30,352 24,892 +9 +6 
Birmingham .. 420,196 461,622 369,312 —9 +14 +8 
Dothan... 20,445 17,612 —13 +1 +3 
Gadsden. . 21,660 23,993 20.685 —10 +5 —l 
Mobile 144,376 163,909 138,680 —12 +4 +3 
Montgomery . 988 99,222 82,840 —12 +5 +2 
Tuscaloosa* 28,173 32,779 += 26,372 —14 +7 —2 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville. . . 376,669 401,988 350,248 —6 +8 +4 
Miami. .... 366,283 355,186 322,563 +3 +14 +7 
Greater Miami* . 579,167 572,213 502,468 +1 +15 +9 
’ + + 
St. Petersburg . 87, 94,649 78,139 +7 
“ae «++. 170,206 181,953 163,986 —6 +4 +1 
poe 32,561 40.001 30,552 —19 +7 +10 
Atlanta. . . . 1,052,785 1,136.241 984,229 —7 7 +3 
Augusta.... 82,646 90,117 68,365 —s +21 +16 
Brunswick . . . 11,081 13,249 10,541 —16 5 +7 
Columbus 77,319 83,518 63,757 —7 +21 +14 
Elberton. . .. 231 4,5: 3,959 —7 +7 +5 
Gainesville* . . 530 26,007 18,919 —13 +19 +17 
Grifin®é . ... 12,457 13,231 12,041 —6 +3 —0 
Macon. .... 74,843 89.017 70,080 —16 +7 +11 
Newnan 12,092 15.932 11,047 —24 +9 +8 
Rome*. .... 23, 27,398 25,189 —13 —6 —7 
Savannah. .. . 107,090 122,432 97,777 —13 +10 +8 
Valdosta. . . . 14,460 14,894 11,639 +24 +14 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria*. . . 42,220 47,492 37,875 —ill +11 +8 
Baton Rouge . . 111,692 125,311 101,318 —11 +10 +2 
Lake Charles . . 44,911 52,485 41,511 —14 +8 +7 
New Orleans... 840,553 933,238 738,159 —10 +14 +10 
9,804 22,202 18 1 6 
Hattiesburg... 19, + +5 
jackson. . 173,606 213,828 156,279 —19 +11 +7 
Meridian. . 30.511 33.605 —9 +11 +2 
Vicksburg . 32, 21,993 —4 +41 +33 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga . . 167,861 217.807 164,312 —23 +2 +2 
Knoxville 119,552 128,397 —21 —7 —7 
Nashville. . . . 384,421  407,8: 325,526 —6 +18 +10 
SIXTH DISTRICT** 5.238,608 5,765,190 4,755,948 -9 +10 +6 


*Not included in Sixth District totals. 
#32 Cities. 
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District Business Conditions 


Financing Highway Improvements 

Motor vehicle registrations in the Sixth District states rose 
nearly 8 percent from 1950 to 1951, adding to the nota- 
ble increase which occurred in the preceding decade. From 
1940 through 1950, these registrations rose 91 percent, 
whereas national registration increased only 52 percent. The 
larger District increase reflected in part the greater-than- 
national gain in income payments to individuals. Of the 49 
million vehicles in 1950 in the nation, 4.5 million were reg- 
istered in District states. Persons per vehicle in the District 
states changed from 6.3 in 1940 to 3.8 in 1950, compared 
with a national decrease from 4.3 to 3.5. 

Significant changes in the type and concentration of traf- 
fic have also occurred. Trucks, accounting for 14 percent of 
the vehicles in the United States and 18 percent in the Dis- 
trict in 1940, made up 17 percent of the national and 22 per- 
cent of the District states’ total ten years later. Not only are 
there more trucks on the roads, but these trucks are carrying 
heavier loads. The national average load jumped from 3.3 
tons in 1940 to 5.1 tons in 1950. The greater number of 
vehicles, concentrated in a smaller area as urbanization 
proceeds, capable of greater speeds and carrying heavier 
loads, has skyrocketed maintenance charges and brought 
about an unprecedented demand for new highway facilities 
in the last decade. 

Even before this new demand arose, the nation’s highways, 
with some notable exceptions, did not come up to par. Po- 
litical pressures for state-wide distribution of available reve- 
nues cut down the expenditures for main inter-city highways. 
Lack of long-range planning appeared in much of the pre- 
war highway construction. In an effort to keep up with the 
flood from Detroit, for example, wagon-roads with nig- 
gardly right-of-ways were surfaced for highways. 

To finance highway expenditures in the past, the nation 
has largely relied on state revenues, with Federal grants 
making up about one-seventh of state expenditures. State 
taxes, usually connected with highway service although not 
necessarily tied to highway expenditures, are the motor fuel 
and vehicle license levies. Important in the state revenue 
systems, these taxes accounted for 38 percent of District state 
collections and 30 percent of total state collections from 
1937 through 1950. The purchasing power of these reve- 
nues, however, declined 12 percent in the 48 states and 2 
percent in the District states since the increased number of 
vehicles and minor rate advances from 1940 to 1950 did not 
offset the rapidly rising prices of materials. 

Not all the revenue from motor use taxes has been allo- 
cated to highway expenditures. The District states spent on 
highways an amount which was approximately 78 percent 
of their motor use-tax receipts, whereas the 48 states ex- 
pended about 83 percent in this service from 1937 through 
1950, a period sufficiently long to include construction and 
receipt peaks. 

Approximately 2.4 billion dollars of state funds and .5 
billion in Federal grants would have been available for na- 
tional highway construction and maintenance in 1950 if no 
calls had been made on state motor use revenues by other 
important state services. Many highway authorities contend 
that at least an additional 2 billion dollars per year should 
be expended in the next decade. 


Although this suggested increase in state highway expendi- 
tures may appear small compared with the current Federal 
budget, it is sufficiently large, when set along side the present 
level of highway expenditures, to call for careful analysis. 
The demands for better highways are so great that elected 
representatives and state officials must soon find answers to 
two fundamental questions. They must decide whether 
highway appropriations should be raised at the expense of 
other state services such as education and public health, or 
by increasing taxes for this purpose, or by revenues from 
other sources. In addition, they must determine how the 
highway benefits will be diffused throughout the community. 


Farmers’ Planting Intentions 


One of the first and most definite indications of the amount 
of crops that will be produced during the current season is 
the March report on farmers’ planting intentions. This re- 
port by the Department of Agriculture covers sixteen crops 
and includes all major crops except cotton. It appears that 
farmers will plant 271.8 million acres in these crops, about 
one million less than they planted in 1951. 

The production goals announced earlier in the year indi- 
cate probable acreage requirements of the various crops for 
domestic needs and some excess for exports. Because stocks 
of most feed grains are low in relation to the numbers of 
grain-consuming livestock on farms, the goals also indicate 
the desirability of building up reserve stocks of feed. 

Measured by plantings this season, production will fall 
considerably short of the goals, About 373 million acres 


ACREAGES PLANTED IN SIXTH DISTRICT STATES 
(In Thousands of Acres) 


Indicated 1952 as 
Crop 1951 1952 Percent of 1951 
1,278 1,400 109.5 
Sweet Potatoes... ... 157 172 109.5 


planted to all crops would assure attainment of the goals, 
but, on the basis of crops already surveyed, plantings are 
not likely to exceed 361.5 million acres. Prospective acre- 
ages exceed goals for wheat by 0.4 percent; for oats, 3 per- 
cent; for soybeans, 6 percent; and for rice, 1 percent. The 
prospective acreages fall short of the goals for corn by 6 
percent; for barley, 24 percent; for grain sorghums, 12 per- 
cent; for potatoes, 7 percent; and for sweet potatoes, 29 
percent. 

A possible failure to meet the suggested goals for feed 
grains is probably the most striking disclosure from the 
recent survey of planting intentions. In January, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated its position with respect to feed 
grain supplies as follows: “The problem of decreasing feed 
grain supplies can no longer be treated merely as a threat. 
For two successive years more feed grains have been used 
than were produced. Consequently, reserve supplies have 
been reduced to a disturbing level. The reserve supply of 
feed grains may be so low by mid-1952 as to force some 
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reduction in livestock numbers, Cutbacks in livestock pro- 
duction would not only bite into living standards but also 
would create additional inflationary pressure.” 

Production, however, is not likely to decline proportion- 
ately with acreage. Most of the declines in corn acreages from 
last year are in the lower-yielding areas, such as the South 
and the Northwestern Corn Belt. Acreages are likely to be 
larger in the higher-yielding, main Corn Belt states. 

Farmers in the Sixth District states apparently plan to 
plant fewer acres in corn, rice, and peanuts than in 1951. 
They are figuring on more acres, however, for soybeans, 
tobacco, and sweet potatoes. The first official estimate of the 
1952 cotton acreage will not be released until July 8. The 
survey revealed that farmers are showing a strong desire to 
retain and increase their hay and grassland acreage and to 
shift to less intensive types of farming, and that they are 
concerned about the adequacy of the labor supply. These 
factors will tend to keep cotton acreage down. 

The current supply of labor, as well as prospects for 
obtaining the needed labor at harvest time, will affect farm- 
ers’ plans for 1952. Over most of the nation, labor during 
the spring planting season apparently will be available. 
Concern about adequate labor at harvest time, however, 
seems to be a limiting factor on the acreages of crops with 
high labor requirements. 

The sharp expansion in nonagricultural employment and 
in the armed forces has stimulated migration from farms. 
This trend is likely to continue in 1952. The defense build- 
up, moreover, will affect agriculture most significantly in 
the third quarter of the year, when labor requirements are 
highest. If defense production increases at the scheduled 
rate, a shift of nonagricultural workers from nondefense 
employment to defense industries will not provide all the 
needed manpower for the defense program. Some of the 
additional workers will have to come from agriculture. 

Favorable weather enabled farmers to accomplish their 
task last year with fewer workers. The unusually favorable 
weather during the cotton harvesting season, for example, 
permitted maximum efficiency in the use of labor. A short- 
age of labor during a harvesting season when the weather is 
unfavorable could be disastrous for cotton farmers. 

The statistics, as well as the qualitative information, in 
the planting survey seem to indicate an attitude of caution 
on the part of farmers. They will apparently strive for high 
yields and efficiency, but they do not plan to gamble on all- 
out production. B. R. R. 


An Export Balance of Trade in 1951 


The value of total foreign trade flowing through Sixth Dis- 
trict ports in 1951 maintained its record breaking pace by 
surpassing the previous high mark established in 1950. In 
dollar value, exports by all modes of transportation, prin- 
cipally water and air traffic, exceeded comparable import 
figures in each month of 1951. Expanding outbound ship- 
ments, accompanied by a moderately declining trend in 
imports throughout 1951, resulted in a “favorable” balance 
of trade for the year. 

According to Department of Commerce estimates, foreign 
trade through District ports in 1951 amounted to 2.5 billion 
dollars, almost 25 percent more than the approximate 2 bil- 
lion dollar total in 1950. Exports accounted for about three- 
fifths of the 1951 total, or for 1.5 billion dollars, and imports 
for 933 million dollars. Both export and import values 


Sixth District Statistics 


INSTALMENT CASH LOANS 


Volume Outstandings 
Percent Change Percent Ci 
of February 1952 from February 1952 from 
dan Feb. Jan. Feb. 

Lender ing 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Federal creditunions ....... 35 +0 +35 —0 +7 

State creditunions....... 17 —7 +35 +1 
industrial banks... ..... 10 —2 +3 —l +10 

Industrial loan companies . . . . 9 —3 +41 —1 + 
Small loan companies ...... 32 +1 +20 —1 +10 
Commercial banks . ...... 33 —6 +23 +0 —l 
RETAIL FURNITURE STORE OPERATIONS 
Percent Change 
February 1952 from 
Item Reporting January 1952 February 1951 
instalment and other credit sales... . . 108 +11 +11 
Accounts receivable, end of month... . . 118 —l +15 
Collections during month... ...... 118 —7 
Inventories, endofmonth........ && —0 —15 
WHOLESALE SALES AND INVENTORIES* 
Inventories 

Percent Change Percent Change 
No.of Feb. 1952 from 29,1952, from 
Type of - Jan. Feb. Report- Jan.31 Feb. 28 
Wholesaler ing 1952 1951 ing 1952 1951 
Automotive supplies... .. 5 +34 —10 5 +7 +20 
Electrical—Full line... . +1 —20 
- Wiring supplies. 4 +29 4 0 —17 
a Appliances... 9 +7 —29 8 +7 +3 
10 —7 —13 6 +2 +7 
industrial supplies. . . 13 —14 8 3 +2 +7 
+73 —15 3 +10 +15 
Lumber & bidg. materials 7 +2 —11 5 +3 
Plumbing &heating supplies. 4 —1 3 —l +28 
igeration equipmen 6 —18 6 +6 +15 
Confectionery ...... 5 —10 42 ee 

Drugs and sundries 7 —7 +7 ce 
16 +5 —12 11 +13 —14 

sed lolun + 

“4 ial lines. —13 +6 .8 —3 +2 
Tobacco products .... . 12 —4 +18 8 +3 —5 
Miscellaneous . ..... 10 —7 —l 13 +1 +4 
174 —6 —5 117 +1 +0 
*Based on U. S. Department of Commerce figures. 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND INVENTORIES* 
Percent Change 
Sales Stocks 
Feb. 1952 from to Date Feb. 29, 1952, from 
Jan. Feb. 1952- Jan.31 Feb. 28 
City 1952 1951 1951 1952 1951 
ALABAMA ....... —2 +1 —2 +11 —ll 
Birmingham. . .... —6 —4 —5 +10 —7 
Mobile.......-. +0 +2 +0 
tgomery....... +0 +8 +1 
FLORIDA. ....... +3 —0 —3 —0 +2 
Ee +6 — —6 —2 +7 
St.Petersburg ..... +14 +14 +7 —6 +4 
GEORGIA. ....... +4 —7 +8 —16 
Atilanta**....... +2 +8 —19 
ugusta. +7 +14 +16 
Columbus....... +14 —l +2 
+12 +4 +14 —10 
Rome** +6 —1 —6 
Savannah** ...... —3 +8 +6 be 
LOUISIANA. ...... —9 +5 +4 +5 —19 
Baton Rouge. .... . 5 +3 —2 +22 —15 
New Orleans... ... +5 +4 +4 —21 
MISSISSIPPL ....... +3 +2 —2 +19 —ll 
Jackson. +5 +3 +16 —13 
TENNESSEE. . —2 —l —4 +14 —l1 
Bristol#*# +5 —12 +20 —2 
Bristol-Kingsport- 
Nashville. ...... 5 +7 +2 +8 —15 
DISTRICT........ =—0 +1 —2 +7 —ll 


*Includes reports from 120 stores throughout the Sixth Federal Reserve District. 

**in order to permit publication of figures for this city, a special sample has been con- 
structed which is not confined exclusively to department stores. Figures for any such 
non-department stores, however, are not used in computing the District percentage 
changes or the District Index. 
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through the customs districts of Georgia, Florida, Mobile, 
and New Orleans in 1951 ran ahead of the related 1950 totals. 
EXPORT SURPLUSES. The accompanying chart shows that the 
widest gulfs between District exports and imports last year 
occurred in April and December, with the difference totaling 
103 million dollars in the latter month. The gap became 
most narrow in August, when only 14.5 million dollars 
would have bridged it. 


FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH SIXTH DISTRICT PORTS, 1951 
(All Methods of Transportation) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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The experience of each individual customs district was 
similar to that of the Sixth District, as can be seen in the 
table. The largest gap, 422 million dollars, was recorded at 
New Orleans. Conversely, the Georgia customs area recorded 
the smallest export margin—only .8 million dollars. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1951 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Area Exports Imports Total Surp lus 
54.1 53.3 107.4 8 
284.6 139.7 424.3 144.9 
65.2 46.2 111.4 19.0 


New Orleans . . . . . 1,116.3 694.2 —-1,810.5 422.1 
Sixth District . . . . . 1,520.2 933.4 2,453.6 586.8 
United States 14,996.7 10,942.0 25,938.7 


The declining trend of District imports reflects conditions 
in the domestic market. During 1951, excessive inventories 
in relation to sales, combined with consumer sales resistance 
in the domestic market, acted as a deterrent to imports. High 
and rising exports were stimulated, of course, by military 
needs. Furthermore, many of the countries acquiring dollar 
exchange balances because of rapidly expanding U. S. im- 
ports following the Korean War in June 1950 were enabled 


_ to increase their purchases from the United States in 1951. 


Of the 26 billion dollars of total foreign trade for the 
nation as a whole, 15 billion was sent abroad, whereas 11 
billion dollars of foreign goods entered the country, creating 
an export balance of 4 billion dollars. Although the value 
of total foreign trade was the highest on record, the export 
disparity was considerably smaller than that of most other 
years in the last decade, when financing of U. S. shipments 
by Lend-Lease, UNRRA, and ECA aid was larger than the 
1951 flow of economic and military aid under the Mutual 
Security Program. The relative smallness of the export sur- 


Sixth District Indexes 


1947 - 49 = 100 

Adjusted** Unadjusted 
Feb. dan. Feb Feb Jan. Feb. 
Place 1952 1952 1952 1952 1951 
DISTRICT SALES .... lll 118 114 93 90 96 
Atlantat........ 106 117 121 89 84 101 
Baton Rouge 92 98 95 75 68 77 
Birmingham... .. 102 112r 111 83 85 90 
Chattanooga. . .... 1 117 117 87 88 93 
111 110 110 86 79 86 
Jacksonville... ... 104 100 71 77 82 
Knoxville... .... 104 106 114 81 79 89 
127 122 130 99 85 102 
Miami ........ 112 116 121 124 113 135 
Nashville. ...... 100 113 76 77 74 
New Orleans... ... 106 117 105 87 94 86 
107 114 105 94 91 92 
DISTRICT STOCKS. . . . 129 133 145 128 119 144 


1Jn order to permit publication of figures for this city, a special sample has been con- 
structed which is not confined exclusively to department stores. Figures for any such 
non-department stores, however, are not used in computing the District Index. 


GASOLINE TAX COLLECTIONS 


1939 = 100 

Adjusted** Unadjusted 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Place 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
SIX STATES . 2... wee 275 269 269 275 269 269 
Alabama... 275 275 261 261 268 248 
258 279 246 244 266 
306 273 300 291 268 
Mississippi . 280 289 288 269 272 276 
ennessee. 292 287 302 280 272 290 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION* 
1935 - 39 = 100 


4 5 Jan. Dec. Jan 

Place 1952 1952 1951 1952 1951 1951 

TOTAL... . 171 162 196r SIX STATES 518 509 472 
206r Hydro- 

344 

640 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
1935 - 39 = 100 


Dec. dan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Place 1952 1951 1951 Place 1952 1952 1951 


SIX STATES . 157 158r DISTRICT . . 572 88% 6:12 
Alabama . . 159 158r 155¢ Residential . 791 76lr 918 
Florida... 165  16lr Other... 466 950r 463 
Georgia... 159  16lr  156r Alabama... 375 471 41 

ssissippi . eorgia. . 
Tennessee. . 154 155 Louisiana. . 549 2,420 556 
Mississippi. 211 364 
543314390 
CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 
ANNUAL RATE OF TURNOVER OF 
Feb. Jan. ‘Feb. DEMAND DEPOSITS 

item Feb. Feb 

eb. 

Clothing 210 212 208 Unadjusted . . 256 25.2 23.6 
Fuel, elec., Adusted** 25.3 238 23.4 

andrefrig. 144 144144 1026 96.4 984.7 
ome Tur- 
nishings . 207. 207 

173 172-164 CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
ame IN COASTAL LOUISIANA 
52 53 AND MISSISSIPPI* 

. 1935 - 39 = 100 
*Daily average basis Feb. Jan. Feb. 
#*Adjusted for seasonal variation 1952__:1952 


1951 
Unadjusted . . 378 375 36lr 


*** Adjusted, 1935 - 39 = 100 
sed Adjusted** . . 372 368 


Revi 
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| 

| 
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plus reflects the tremendous value of merchandise entering 
this country to accommodate defense and civilian needs. 


COMMODITY FLOWS. Outbound shipments of dry cargo by 
vessel through the port of New Orleans in the first half of 
1951 exceeded comparable import figures on both value and 
quantity bases. The value of total trade, exports plus imports, 
rose 39 percent in the first six months of 1951, compared 
with the like period of 1950, whereas total physical volume 
of trade only rose 26 percent. Part of the value increases, 
therefore, represented rising prices. 

Vegetable food products and beverages, such as coffee, 
cocoa, bananas, and other fruits, coming chiefly from Latin 
America, were the most important imports at New Orleans 
in 1951 both value- and volume-wise, accounting for 70 per- 
cent of the value and for 57 percent of the volume of total 
shipments entering that port. Other leading import cate- 
gories, quantitatively speaking, were metals and manufac- 
tures and wood and paper products, absorbing 22 percent 
and 6 percent of total imports, respectively. 

On the export side of the New Orleans balance of pay- 
ments, textile fibers and manufactures, consisting mainly of 
cotton manufactures, led the value list with 35 percent of 
the total. Vegetable food products and beverages, such as 
wheat, corn, flour, animal oils and fat, and liquors amounted 
to 20 percent of the total value of exports and machinery 
and vehicle exports to 16 percent. Quantitatively, however, 
vegetable food products and beverages topped the major 
export categories with 54 percent of the total in this six- 
month period in 1951. 

On the whole, District international traders had a busy 
year in 1951. Since rising national incomes are usually 
associated with increases in trade, the current downward 
movement of imports may be reversed in 1952. This, in turn, 
will influence United States exports by adding to dollar 
balances of foreigners. B.A.W. 


Bank Announcements 


On April 3, a newly organized nonmember bank, The 
Bank of South Miami, South Miami, Florida, will open 
for business and will remit at par. The bank has capi- 
tal stock amounting to $250,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits of $75,000. Its officers are H. W. Van- 
derboegh, President; William L. Mussett, Executive 
Vice President; and Byron A. Sperow, Vice President 
and Cashier. 

The First State Bank, Valdosta, Georgia, a non- 
member bank, opened for business March 24 under an 
amended charter of the Lake Park Bank, Lake Park, 
Georgia, and will remit at par. The bank’s capital 
stock on the date of the change in name and location 
amounted to $100,000. Surplus and undivided profits 
totaled $50,000. J. O. Conoly is President; Dr. Ray- 
mond Smith, Vice President; and Mrs. Ruth D. Over- 
street is Cashier, 

The Bank of Picayune, a nonmember bank in Pica- 
yune, Mississippi, has announced that it will begin 
remitting at par on April 1. It has capital stock of 
$75,000, and total surplus and undivided profits of 


$185,257. Officers are Horatio Stewart, President; P.C. 
Byrd, Vice President and Cashier; T.S. Ross, Assistant 
Cashier ; and A. R. Howell, Assistant Cashier. 


National Business Conditions 


Industrial production rose slightly in February and early March and 
was at about the high level reached in the second quarter of 1951. 
Wholesale prices decreased further over this period, and consumer 
prices also declined. Total retail sales increased in February, but 
sales at department stores declined somewhat. Bank credit outstand- 
ing has changed little since early February. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION The Board’s preliminary seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial production in February was 222 percent of 
the 1935-39 average, compared with 220 in January and 221 a year 
ago. Durable goods output rose in February to a new post-war record 
level, and production of nondurable goods was up slightly from the 
level reached at the end of 1951. 

Passenger auto assembly increased substantially in February and 
March; total output for the first quarter will be close to the author- 
ized limit of about one million units. Production of household goods 
was maintained in February at about the January rate—one-fourth 
above last summer’s low but 30 percent under the exceptional rate 


of a year ago. Over-all activity in machinery lines showed a small 


increase, reflecting partly further gains in military equipment. Steel 
production, which reached an annual rate of 108.7 million tons in 
February, continued to expand in March. 

The slight increase in nondurable goods output in February re- 
flected mainly a 4 percent rise in cotton consumption and an un- 
usually large volume of meat production for this season. Pork pro- 
duction in March continued to exceed substantially the year-ago 
amount. Petroleum refining was maintained at peak rates in February 
and stocks of gasoline rose to a new high. A decline in chemicals 
output reflected mainly a sharp further curtailment in rayon output. 


EMPLOYMENT Seasonally adjusted employment in nonagricultural 
establishments in February was 46.5 million, about the same number 
as in other recent months. The average work week at manufacturing 
plants at 40.8 hours was little changed from January or from a year 
ago; average hourly earnings remained at $1.64. Unemployment was 
unchanged at 2.1 million, the lowest for February since 1945. 
CONSTRUCTION Value of construction contract awards showed little 
change in February as increases for most types of public construction 
partly offset declines in private nonresidential awards. The number 
of nonfarm housing units started rose to 77,000 from 68,000 in Jan- 
uary and compares with 81,000 in February 1951. Expenditures for 
construction work put in place, allowing for seasonal influences, con- 
tinued unchanged from January at 2.5 billion dollars and were as 
large as a year earlier. 

DISTRIBUTION Department store sales declined somewhat in Feb- 
ruary and early March, after allowance for the usual seasonal change. 
In the first three weeks of March, sales were 12 percent below the 
like period a year ago, owing in part to the later date of Easter this 
year. Preliminary estimates indicate a moderate decline in February 
in value of department store stocks after seasonal adjustment. Sea- 
sonally adjusted sales at retail stores selling automotive goods and 
building materials increased substantially in February. 

COMMODITY PRICES The average level of wholesale commodity 
prices declined slightly further from mid-February to the fourth week 
of March, reflecting chiefly decreases in industrial commodities. 
Wholesale food prices changed little. 

The Consumers Price Index, which had advanced 11 percent from 

June 1950 to last December, was unchanged in January and then 
declined .6 percent in February. The February decline reflected 
chiefly decreases in retail food prices. Since mid-February prices of 
television sets, appliances, and textile products have fallen. 
BANK CREDIT AND THE MONEY SUPPLY Total credit outstanding 
at banks in leading cities has shown little change since early Feb- 
ruary. Bank holdings of United States Government securities have 
declined somewhat while loans and other securities have increased 
moderately. The volume of new bank loans to finance defense and 
defense related activity in such manufacturing lines as metal and 
metal products, petroleum, and chemica!s has continued its steady 
upward movement and exceeded further seasonal repayments of loans 
by commodity dealers and food, liquor, and tobacco processors. 

The total money supply has also changed only slightly since early 
February reflecting in large part the stability in outstanding bank 
credit. The deposit and currency holdings of businesses and indi- 
viduals, however, declined sharply as a result of a large seasonal 
transfer of funds from private to Government accounts. Demand de- 
posit turnover outside New York City rose in February following a 
decline from November to January. THE Boarp oF GovERNORS 


